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the hands of one man. The nation, which had no idea of the half-measures of the authorities and the compromises which were hampering production, ascribed all the responsibility to the Secretary of State, a fact which I felt very deeply. But owing to the lack of a unified Admiralty I often had to negotiate between the various sections instead of taking action.
The most difficult part of the situation for me was when the Chief of the Naval Cabinet, von Senden, in spite of his chivalrous nature and his warm-hearted interest in the advancement of the navy, began to pursue from time to time a very arbitrary policy in questions affecting my department. To give a picture at random of my feelings amidst the changing factions and coteries which hardly gave me any rest at all owing to the extraordinary activity of the Emperor in naval matters, I may quote from an old letter of mine to Prince Henry:
" With regard to the question of battle cruisers, I have not succeeded in convincing His Majesty that any procedure in the sense desired by him means the collapse of our Navy Bill. , . . Most of the gentlemen who have no responsibility but a big say in this matter do not see the whole situation. ... It would really be selling a birthright for a mess of pottage if we were to try to modify the fundamental principles of the Navy Bill in the one cruiser which still remains to be finished. A Chief of Cabinet probably could think so, but not a Secretary of State who is watching His Majesty's true interest and feels himself responsible